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Venture 


NOT GOOD ENOUGH 


ESPITE the inclusion of some excellent recom- 

mendations, it is unlikely that the Report of the 
Committee appointed to examine the question of 
Elections to the Federal Legislative Council: will 
evoke much popular enthusiasm in Malaya. The 
Committee has recommended the franchise for all 
Federal citizens, without literacy, property or tax 
qualification. It has included women. It has 
rejected communal electorates and indirect elec- 
tions. So far, so good. But beyond that, this is a 
conservative report, as was to be expected from a 
Committee drawn largely from the existing wholly- 
nominated Legislative Council and including only 
three labour members. The Committee split on 
the vital question of an elected majority in the 
legislature. The labour members, together with 
the spokesmen of the United Malays National 
Organisation and the Malayan Chinese Associa- 
tion, signed a minority report asking for 60 elected 
members in a house of 100. The majority report 
proposes 44 elected members in a house of 92. If 
this is accepted, Malayan aspirations will be dis- 
appointed and the ‘ Emergency’ unaffected. 

The labour members: alone objected to the pro- 
posal to give 16 nominated seats to representatives 
of business, mining and planting interests as 
against two for trade unions. This heavy weightage 
cannot be justified though the appointment of 
special representatives of the States and of very 
small minorities (Ceylonese, Eurasians and 
Aborigines) might be defended. To accept this 
Megates any claim that the proposed constitution 
will bring democracy to the country. It will also 
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—who believe that British policy in Malaya has 
always been concerned, not with the well-being of 
the people, but with the interests of British owners 
of tin mines and rubber plantations. The Commit- 
tee has, moreover, been content to express only 
its ‘expectation’ that in appointed members of 
Executive Council to hold portfolios the High 
Commissioner will consult the member or mem- 
bers commanding major support amongst the 
elected members of the legislature. 

The communal leaders and the Labour Party 
are already campaigning against the majority 
report. They point out that elected members, 
under its proposals, will be unable to secure im- 
plementation of any policy on which they secure 
election. The Government of Malaya should listen 
to them. It is easy to say that Malaya should 
proceed by the normal stages towards self-govern- 
ment, but Malaya is not in a normal position. It 
is subject to internal attack, surrounded by newly- 
independent countries, sensitive about colonial 
status. Even Singapore is to have an elected 
majority and Cabinet responsibility. Malaya can- 
not afford to lag behind indefinitely. 


KENYA 


HE Secretary of State's reconstruction of the 

-Kenya Government opens anew phase in 
Kenya’s constitutional development. The Colonial 
Office is surrendering power, not to a united 
people, or even to a united European community, 
but to a weak, divided population which may or 
may not work its way through to national unity. 
What should be done to assist it? What long-term 
aims should be set? We will deal with this new 
phase in a major article in our next issue. : 

Gus 
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Comment have the even more deplorable result of confirming 
a the claims of those—in particular the Communists 


TROUBLED 


AS it has been put to the British people, the 
current crisis in Uganda is a personal dispute 
between the Governor, Sir Andrew Cohen, and the 
tuler of Buganda, Kabaka Mutesa II. The impres- 
sion is that the Kabaka, speaking as a constitu- 
tional monarch for his people, presented a number 
of demands to the Governor following the Secre- 
tary of State’s disastrous speech in June of last 
year referring to the possibility, in the future, of 
a federation of the three East African territories. 
The Governor replied that these demands were 
incompatible with a statement of policy agreed 
upon between him and the Kabaka in March, 1953; 
that the Government of Uganda intended to adhere 
to this policy; that the Kabaka, under the terms 
of the Uganda Agreement of 1900,' was pledged to 
“co-operate loyally with Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the organisation and administration of’ 
Buganda which ranks as a province of the Uganda 
Protectorate; and that since the Kabaka was not 
willing to abide by this Agreement, he could no 
longer be recognised as the ruler of Buganda. The 
Kabaka, according to this version, was thus 
between the devil and the deep blue sea; he could 
stick to his demands, and be rejected by the Pro- 
tectorate Government, or he could give them up 
and be deposed by his Lukiko. The story became 
incomprehensible when, after deportation, the 
Kabaka did give up the demands on the advice 
of a delegation sent to London by the Lukiko, but 
at the same time failed to regain the confidence of 
the British Government, who took the view that 
assurances given in these circumstances could not 
be trusted, having regard to the Kabaka’s previous 
retreat from the policy agreed in March, 1953. 
It must be obvious that no outsider is in a position 
to judge whether or not this is a correct estimate 
of the value of the Kabaka’s withdrawal of his 
initial demands. It is equally obvious that the 
people of Buganda, who have been in a touchy 
mood for many years now,” are thoroughly upset 
by this national humiliation, that the repercussions 
will be felt throughout British territory in Africa, 
and that Britain has once again appeared to the 
outside world as a repressive imperialist power 
with scant respect for African institutions or for 
human dignity. 

If this were the whole story, British Socialists 
could find solace in blaming Mr. Oliver Lyttelton 
(who carries the whole responsibility for starting 
this controversy) and running a full-blooded cam- 
paign of protest in the confident knowledge that 
the next Labour Government would settle the 
whole affair by a reversal of policy. We suggest. . 
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BUGANDA 


however, that solace is not to be found in this way. 
As the White Paper shows, the issue of East 
African federation is now out of the picture (this 
fact has yet to be grasped by some Europeans in 
Kenya and Tanganyika). But in the course of the 
controversy the questions of the internal constitu- 


‘tion of Buganda and of its‘relation to the whole 


Protectorate have been raised, and these must be 
settled. The Uganda Government, rightly in our 
view, has rejected the proposal to send out a Royal 
Commission to investigate and make recommenda- 
tions. It wishes to hear the views of Baganda on 
these points, to ensure that the issues are fully 
discussed and understood by the Baganda, and to 
make it clear that final decisions are not imposed, 
but come ftom them. Sir Keith Hancock is going 
to Buganda in July to assist in the discussions, 
and we hope that the Baganda will take part 
despite the decision of the Secretary of State that 
the withdrawal of recognition from the present 
Kabaka must be regarded as final. 


The Position in Buganda 


If the Kabaka were already a constitutional 
monarch, and regarded as such, the present crisis 
would have arisen in a completely different form 
and no discussion of Buganda’s internal structure 
would be necessary. Actually, the Kabaka is a 
feudal monarch, with power to appoint chiefs, who 
are civil servants, from top to bottom of the whole 
administration. He is advised by three Ministers, 
and receives resolutions from the Great Lukiko, 
or Council, of Buganda. This structure, enshrined 
in the Uganda Agreement and therefore regarded 
as untouchable, had been audibly creaking for 
some time, and its undemocratic character was 
partly responsible for the voicing of dissatisfaction 
by violence in the riots of 1945 and 1949. Out 
of respect for the Agreement and from knowledge 
of the dangers of grasping this nettle, very little 
was done to reform it. Only the composition of 
the Lukiko was altered, and this gradually and in 
response to popular demands. The number of | 
unofficial members was increased by stages,’ the 
period of membership was extended from one to 
three years to coincide with the Ministers’ tenure 
of office (1950), and in 1951, for the first time, the 
estimates of expenditure were submitted to the 
Lukiko for debate. The reforms agreed in March, 
1953,* increased elected representation to 60, as 
demanded by some elements before the riots of 
1949, and thus ended the appointment of 
‘notables’ by the Kabaka and gave an unofficial 


majority for the first time. This part of the March 
Agreement was carried out. The elections were held 
last year, with the result that the Great Lukiko now 
includes a number of ex-deportees. 


The broadening of the base of the Lukiko was to 
be accompanied by greater responsibility for its mem- 
bers. A committee system was to be devised within 
the Lukiko, and the Kabaka agreed to consult the 
Lukiko on the appointment of Ministers, despite the 
fact that according to the Agreement such appoint- 
ments were within his prerogative. 


Nothing was said in March, however, about the 
relation of the Kabaka to his Ministers. In the 
Uganda Agreement these are referred to as ‘ officers 
of state, to be appointed by the Kabaka with the 
sanction of the Governor. In March it was decided 
to appoint three more, to be known as Ministers, but 
leaving the status of the Officers of State and the 
Katikiro (Prime Minister) unimpaired. We do not 
know what conventions were intended to be, or were, 
observed by the Kabaka in his relations with his 
Ministers. But the White Paper gives some hints. It 
may be noted, for example, that although the first 
letter to the Governor concerning East African Federa- 
tion was, in the absence of the Kabaka, sent by the 
three Ministers (July),and the Kabaka’s letter demand- 
ing independence for Buganda was attested by them 
(August), in his first interviews with the Governor 
the Kabaka went alone, the Ministers not being pre- 
sent until the meeting of November 3, and then ‘at 
the specific request of the Governor.’ There is 
nothing to suggest that in negotiating alone the 
Kabaka was departing from the usual practice. He 
presumably intended his Ministers to consider sugges- 
tions at a later stage. 


Whether or not the Baganda will wish to alter 
this structure remains to be seen. Certainly, from 
the point of view of the Government of Uganda, 
or of anyone else negotiating with the Kabaka, it 
would be much more satisfactory to know beyond 
question that he was always in the position of taking 
advice from Ministers responsible to the Lukiko and, 
through the Lukiko, to the people of Buganda. 


The present crisis has exposed the unsatisfactory 
features of the Buganda constitution, but changes 
would have been necessary in any case. Buganda is 
a rich country with, by African standards, a high 
level of education. There are great possibilities here 
for social advancement. All over Africa the progress 
of community development is demonstrating what 
can be done. It is demonstrating at the same time 
that satisfactory advance can only be made if the 
energies and support of the people are fully enlisted. 
Social progress goes hand in hand with the growth 
of efficient and representative local government. 
Buganda, with its hierarchy of nominated chiefs and 
advisory councils, is in grave danger of lagging behind 
some parts of Africa with less obvious advantages, 
and even of some other parts of Uganda. 

Early last year, following an investigation by Mr. 
C. A. G. Wallis, the Uganda Government announced 
its intention of reforming local government outside 
Buganda, in particular by transferring to local 
led, & 


councils, over a period, the responsibility for some 
services, such as education and local water supplies, 
at present administered by the Uganda Government. 
The necessary legislation is to be submitted to the 
Legislative Council this year. In Buganda, with a 
separate Government and Lukiko cf its own, any such 
change would require the concurrence of the Kabaka. 
This was forthcoming, and the March reforms 
accordingly provided for the transfer of services to 
the Buganda Government, with the appointment of 
additional Ministers and the consequent financial 
changes. It was agreed that legislation should be 
drawn up to establish a system of local government 
within Buganda, based on the devolution of responsi- 
bility to the saza (county) councils. In the long run, 
the extra responsibility conferred on the Lukiko and 
the local councils will have its repercussions not only 
on the position of the Kabaka but also on that of 
the chiefs. 


All of these changes must be agreed by the new 
Lukiko and have been held up by the present crisis. 
They must be thoroughly discussed and understood 
by the people, particularly since administrative officers 
in Buganda have no power to do more than give 
advice. We ourselves would like to see very radical 
changes in Buganda. The Baganda have long been 
regarded as one of the most advanced peoples in East 
Africa. It seems quite inappropriate that they should 
be backward in adapting their political machinery to 
the demands of the modern world. But it is for the 
Baganda themselves to decide. 


Uganda as a Whole 


The internal arrangements of Buganda have been 
a contributory factor in past disturbances and present 
uncertainties. But the crisis did not come to a head 
over these. In referring to East African federation, 
the Secretary of State brought to the surface all kinds 
of fears about the relations of Buganda with the rest 
of the Protectorate, culminating in the refusal of the 
Kabaka to nominate Baganda members of the Uganda 
Legislative Council. The motivation behind this is not 
at-all clear. Before the House of Commons debate 
on December 2, 1953, it was thought that objection 
was taken to the multi-racial character of the Legisla- 
tive Council and that there were doubts as to the 
future of Uganda as an African state. But in January, 
in the Lukiko, the Chief Secretary stated categorically 
that the Kabaka had been given assurances on this 
point before the debate, and also that the demand 
made was undoubtedly for the separation of Buganda 
from the rest of the Protectorate. 


But whatever may have been said in conversation, 
there seems to be little doubt that the mass of the 
population did not (and probably still does not) 
understand that there was no intention to destroy the 
African character of the country. From the general 
clamour there arose a new demand for a federal 
state in Uganda. In such a state, it is now said, 
Buganda will play its part. Meanwhile, neither the 
Lukiko nor the Kabaka has been willing to choose 
members for the Legislative Council, in which 
Buganda is now represented by three nominees ve the 
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Governor while most of the districts outside Buganda 
have elected their members for the first time. 


Whether the Baganda finally choose federation or 
a unitary state, their relation to the centre will have 
to be determined. The demand for separation from 
the rest of the Protectorate has been withdrawn. 
Baganda are to sit in the Legislative Council. How 
many should there be? How are they to be chosen? 
By the Kabaka? By the Lukiko? By election from 
constituencies? What powers should the Legislative 
Council have? Where is the line to be drawn between 
the scope and responsibilities of the Protectorate 
Government and the Legislative Council and those of 
the Buganda Government and the Lukiko? 


The demand for a federal Uganda has not been 
put forward in detail. At first sight, it is difficult to 
see what the Baganda, with their Lukiko and their 
own Government, would gain from a federal struc- 
ture. But although the demand has come from them, 
it is of great significance for the other provinces, 
where, in the course of his enquiries into local govern- 
ment, Mr. C. A. G. Wallis found in several places a 
total absence of any conception of Uganda as a 
whole. 


The Protectorate Government believes that Uganda 
must continue to develop as a unitary state. This 
policy was specifically laid down in the March agree- 
ment. The justification for it is found in the structure 
of the country. Uganda is composed of four pro- 
vinces, of which Buganda is one, divided into 14 
districts, of which three are in Buganda. None of 
the other provinces forms a homogeneous unit like 
Buganda. In three districts in the Western Province, 
Bunyoro, Toro and Ankole, there are hereditary 
rulers with appointed Prime Ministers and Councils, 
but all three are much smaller than Buganda, the 
largest, Ankole, having a population of less than half 
a million in 1948. Elsewhere, it would be even more 
difficult to find areas which could constitute units of 
reasonable size in a federal state, for the individual 
provinces, and even some individual districts, are by 
no means homogeneous. 


Yet the federal idea should not be rejected without 
examination. It appears to have some roots in the 
fear that the country will not, after all, be an African 
state. It has been suggested that Europeans and 
Indians belong to no particular part of the country 
and that a unitary state will give them a single field 
for their operations. It is difficult to understand this 
point of view. If it is accepted that for some years 
at least there should be seats reserved in the Legisla- 
tive Council for Europeans and Asian unofficial 
members, the creation of a federal legislature would 
not affect their position. Nor would federation affect 
. African land rights as long as present controls 
remain. But if the fear exists, the people should be 
given the opportunity to explain how they think it 
would be met by creating a federal state. 


There is undoubtedly a feeling that small groups 
would lose their identity in a unitary state. In some 
cases, their needs would be met through the proposed 
local government changes, which are specifically 
designed to create centres of authority and channels 


of expression. below provincial level. Indeed, had 
there been a few years’ experience of local govern- 
ment, possibly the idea of federation would never 
have been conceived. But it may be that county 
councils would not cover large enough areas to em- 
brace all those who comprise coherent units. Certainly 
this is so in Buganda, which has 20 counties. Ne 
doubt the kingdoms of the Western Province will 
wish their separate status to be recognised. Buganda 
already has the Lukiko as a national council. Do the 
supporters of federation want such councils, with 
Ministers, in other areas, and if so, in which? At 
present, the problem has not been thought out. 


The Basis of the State 


Yet the idea may prevail. There is at present no 
psychological basis tor a unitary state. No doubt 
this is expected to grow with the years and with 
increasing participation in government. But how 
many years are available? Already this crisis has led 
to a demand for independence. There are plenty of 
negative-minded politicians in Uganda who are likely 
to clutch at any opposition slogan. In the existing 
muddle of wild rumour, mis-translations and mis- 
understandings there is grave danger that many 
Africans may retreat into the small world which they 
know rather than venture out into a larger one in 
which eternal compromise is required. If their fears 
cannot be stilled, it will be pointless to talk about a 
unitary state. As Mr. Awolowo has said in Nigeria, 
‘unity, like love, is an affair of the heart. It cannot 
be imposed from outside, nor can it be achieved by 
the simple process of constitution-making.’ Our whole 
policy of the ultimate transference of power to a self- 
governing nation state may have to be rethought in 
the light of recent events in Uganda. 


As yet it is too early to say whether the crisis is 
institutional, or whether it has come from fears so 
deep that they cannot be removed by action within 
the limits of present policy. Disappointment and 
wounded pride may stand in the way of a sensible 
settlement of the constitutional impasse. It must not 
be forgotten that the Baganda distrust of the Legisla- 
tive Council is partly traceable to the fact that in 1945 
the proposals for an East African High Commission 
were discussed there, but not in the Lukiko. This 
procedure was undoubtedly constitutionally correct, 
yet the memory has been nursed for eight years, to 
be revived immediately East African federation is so 
much as mentioned. The risk of a similar reaction 
to the deportation of the Kabaka is very great indeed. — 
The Baganda must be given every possible assurance 
that reasonable proposals will be accepted and imple- 
mented, and that the future state of Uganda in which 
they are asked to play a part will be in the end a 
self-governing democratic state, with all that that 
implies. We hope that for their part they will respond 
to this promise. Both the British and the Baganda 
have much to learn in the art of human relations. 
We hope it is not too late to learn it together. 


(Footnotes on page 12) 


REPORT ON KENYA 


“THE three Labour Members of the Parliamentary 

delegation to Kenya did not mince their words 
when they addressed a Fabian Colonial Bureau meet- 
ing at Livingstone Hall on March 10, with Lord 
Faringdon in the chair. 


The Rt. Hon. Arthur Bottomley stressed the need 
to allow Africans proper political expression. He 
had not found that this was understood. During his 
tour he had had to make a special request to see more 
Africans, and remarked that during a visit to an 
African housing estate in Nairobi he had not met the 
African member of Nairobi City Council and that the 
Hon. Eliud Mathu had been omitted from a lunch to 
Mr. Bottomley in his own constituency. The Kenya 
African Union had appealed for changes, and its 
failure to secure them before the emergency had 
strengthened the hands of the terrorist group. within 
it. This group was much stronger as a result of the 
banning of K.A.U. and was now terrorising the entire 
African population in Nairobi. He had seen Mr. 
Odede under detention and found him opposed to 
Mau Mau. 

Mr. Bottomley said that there was hope for Kenya 
if a thorough-going policy of reform were imple- 
mented, with stress on a political outlet, wages, trade 
union organisation, and agricultural development. 
The present low wage economy dragged down the 
entire country, and workers should be given the rate 
for the job whatever their race. It was not necessary 
to regard the ‘ White’ highlands as the only area for 
African settlement. Here there should be taxation 
of land values and proper legislation to ensure good 
farming, and land should be open to good farmers of 
all races. There was scope for the Government to 
take over land for development by Africans on co- 
operative lines, as in Machakos, where considerable 
success had been achieved. He thought that there 
were men in all communities who would support 
reform. Some of the most progressive Europeans 
were to be found amongst the old generation of 
settlers, though by and large that generation had 
looked after their African employees as faithful 
creatures, and the Africans had responded as a faith- 
ful creature might do. Those days were gone. Many 
of the young Europeans born in Kenya required 
education, but those who had gone out since the war, 
while not liberal according to our standards, were 
prepared to make concessions that nobody else would 
consider. Full advantage should be taken of this 
willingness even though we might think they did not 
go far enough. The Indian community was generally 
forward-looking, although it contained some people 
who were much more reactionary than any European. 
The Arabs felt neglected. 

There was an opportunity in Kenya to make an 
inter-racial state work. There must be reforms, and 
if they were carried out a large part of the credit 
should go to the Africans who had really struggled 
for them. 


Mr. James Johnson said the greatest weakness in 
Kenya was to be found in the ‘ us and them’ complex. 
People repeatedly asked ‘ what are they doing? ’ when 
referring to the Government. This was the antithesis 
of the spirit in England during the blitz. This absence 
of morale and unity was the reason for the Report’s! 
recommendation that unofficials of all races should 
be given more share in the Government. The Africans 
must have something to look forward to in the 
political field. It was essential that some franchise 
should be introduced, not only to bring them fully 
into the picture but also to silence European critics 
who so often played down the African Members of 
Legislative Council as unrepresentative of their 
people. Africans must have some political life as 
soon as possible and be encouraged to build organi- 
sations which would be able to voice their aspirations 
in a few years’ time. 


Education should be expanded. A start should 
be made with compulsory education for Africans in 
the towns and there should be more stress on teachers” 
training, secondary education and the education of 
girls—Kenya needed something like a suffragette 
movement to fight for this more than anything. He 
saw no reason why there should not be at least one 
inter-racial boys’ secondary school as an experiment, 
and looked forward to an inter-racial university in 
Nairobi. 


Mr. Johnson concluded by asking for the abandon- 
ment of colour bar. He said that no one objected 
to a culture bar, but the present situation was intoler- 
able. He thought that basically Europeans still formed 
an alien society in the African continent, and the 
white man had not been accepted by the Africans, 
especially in the big cities. This was the most 
dangerous feature in the whole situation. 


Mr. Ronald Williams said that he saw hope for 
Kenya only when he lived in the world of his hopes, 
not in the world of facts. Whatever political or 
economic steps were taken, the basic life of a society 
must rest on a firm foundation of justice, and this 
was lacking. The realities of Mau Mau were so 
shocking as to be beyond the comprehension even of 
those who had seen the worst features of fascism in 
Europe; men were acting as if hypnotised after their 
whole moral fibre had been broken down. This must 
be stressed, as some humanitarians in Britain tended 
to think that black men were always right, which was 
only the colour bar in reverse. But in addition to 
these horrors, there was the horror of brutalities 
committed against Africans by some members of the 
police and police reserve. He was not referring to 
aberrations like the Griffiths case, which was quite 
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untypical of the Army, but to attitudes of mind 
which were not exceptions, but widespread. There 
were many high-minded men among the Europeans, 
but there were also others who had a contempt for 
law, such as those who had opened a fund to pay 
the legal expenses of those charged with offences com- 
mitted in what they called ‘ excess of zeal.’ There was 
even a danger that juries would not convict. When 
this kind of thing was married to corruption in the 
police force and the police reserve we had lawlessness 
expressing itself through the forms of law, which we 
had seen already in Germany and fought a war to 
stop. There were many magistrates and others doing 
all they could to uphold the principles of justice in 
very difficult circumstances, and the appointment of 
Colonel Young to the police should help, but it must 
be emphasised that the administration of justice and 
the conduct of the police must be purified. If that 
failed, all else would fail in Kenya. 

Expressing a personal view on the future, Mr. 


Williams said that Kenya would in the long run be 
an African state, but anyone who tried now to estab- 
lish it as such would cause awful bloodshed and 
anarchy. Those wedded to white supremacy for the 
next thousand years were equally wrong. He did 
not know whether there were sufficient numbers of 
Europeans who actually wanted to make a multi- 
racial society work, but the picture of the Europeans 
going and leaving a nice brotherly society to run itself 
had no basis in fact. The conditions of Africans 
employed by Africans amounted to exploitation 
beyond a point dreamed of by Europeans. Nor was 
it unlikely that if land were opened to Asians on the 
Highlands we should be faced with absentee land- 
lordism. There must be a most radical approach to 
the future of Kenya. Education, land, labour con- 
ditions, etc., must all be dealt with as recommended 
in the Report, but unless the colour bar was broken 
down and justice restored it was difficult to have any 
hope at all for the future. 


Opportunity in Kenya 


At the end of his speech on March 10, Mr. Arthur 
Bottomley expressed his appreciation of the Bureau’s 
pamphlet Opportunity in Kenya which, he suggested, 
had influenced the Labour members of the delegation 
in their contributions to the final Report. All Fabians 
are urged to publicise this pamphlet. Here is what 
others have said about it: — 


“A must for all people in the Labour Party who 
wish to make a useful contribution to the discussion 
of policy for Kenya.—Fact, February, 1954. 

‘. .. has considerable merit as a controversial and, 
in places, provocative expression of points of view 
which will not be accepted by the great majority of 
settlers. —Kenya Weekly News, 15.1.54. 

‘I strongly recommend this new pamphlet to all 
who are not dyed-in-the-wool Colonel Blimps, and 
to those who are not convinced Fellow-Travellers. 
Although I do not agree with all its recommendations, 
there is a great deal of food for thought in the 
pamphlet and I do not think the authors can be 
accused of drawing false conclusions from the facts 
that are presented with an unusual degree of objec- 
tivity and fairness. —Uganda Herald, 19.1.54. 

And one of our members in Kenya writes : — 

‘I thought it excellent and the sanest thing I had 
seen on the country for a long time. 

The final section on national unity was the most 
important part as it seems to me that the only hope 
of ever getting a viable country to which self- 
government can be given must be on that basis and 
not on the plural society idea. It would be absurd 
that Kenya should not achieve some form of self- 
government if West Africa can and self-government 
for the Colonies seems to be the aim of both parties 
in the United Kingdom. The approach through con- 
stitution-making with so many seats for each race is 
likely to be sterile, as all these interim constitutions 
are only a kind of Aunt Sally to be knocked down, 
and as they can only reflect the current balance of 
political or racial forces must make unlucky groups 


wish to alter them as soon as possible in their favour. 
This encourages political and emotional instability 
and the hardening of sectional differences. 

The aim, I think, should be to hand over govern- 
ment to internally coherent nations and to set up 
constitutions which would gain general adherence 
and respect and which people would want to preserve 
and not to destroy. The best white leadership here 
is moving in that direction and working towards a 
common platform with the other races, including 
taking them into the Government and giving them 
ministerial responsibility. I am convinced that the 
secret of building national unity depends on all races 
working on common problems at all levels. 

This principle might be applied more extensively 
in local government. Africans are generally found 
on predominantly European local authorities but not 
Europeans on African ones, such as African District 
Councils. The Asians are the most difficult group 
to absorb into “one nation,” as they are distrusted 
by the Africans in general more than we are, and 
they themselves are never sure whether they will 
do better by losing their national identity or by 
remaining a minority group, and they are subject to 
propaganda from India which seems, nowadays, of 
a rather old-fashioned kind. 


I thought that the pamphlet dealt with the White 
Highlands very reasonably, but that subject is 
dynamite and the most likely to arouse the reaction- | 
ary Europeans. I don’t think that your proposals 
would solve any economic problems or really do 
much to remove racial hostility. In fact, the less 
said about the White Highlands now, the better.’ 


Opportunity in Kenya can be ordered from the 
Fabian Bookshop, 11, Dartmouth Street, London, 
S.W.1. Price, including postage, 2s. 14d. a single 
copy. Orders of 12 copies and over carry a dis- 
count of 25 per cent., of 50 or over a discount of — 
334 per cent. 


COLOUR AND CASTE IN THE CARIBBEAN 


by Colin Hughes 


ITHIN the last few months racial discrimination 

in the North Atlantic Colonies has been on the 
front pages. In the Bahamas and Bermuda dis- 
tinguished coloured leaders from the Colonies further 
south in the Caribbean have been refused hotel 
accommodation; during the Queen’s visit to Bermuda 
it was discovered that no coloured member of the 
community merited a place at a dinner for the leaders 
-of the Colony; a few weeks later Sir Winston 
“Churchill is reported to have protested against racial 
-exclusiveness in Bermuda. Likewise in the last few 
months, two publications have thrown some light on 
the question of colour and caste in these territories 
and the Caribbean Colonies. One is a report by a 
Select Committee of the Bermuda House of Assembly 
on race relations in the Colony, the other, by Dr. 
Fernando Henriques, a book on Family and Colour 
in Jamaica... First it is necessary to distinguish 
between the true Caribbean Colonies, the islands like 
Jamaica and the Leewards, together with the con- 
tinental territories of British Guiana and British 
Honduras, on the one hand, and the two North 
Atlantic Colonies, Bermuda and the Bahamas, on the 
‘other. In the first the white population is a tiny 
minority of the population, and their political control 
has been broken; all depend on agriculture te support 
the vast majority of the population, and in all but 
Trinidad agricultural products are the backbone of 
the export trade. Bermuda and the Bahamas have 
much larger white populations which remain dynamic 
and are firmly in control politically and economically. 
Their economies are tied to the tourist trade which 
gives them a much higher standard of living than 
exists in the Caribbean Colonies. The great majority 
of the tourists come from the United States. 


On the surface race relations in the southern terri- 
tories are good; the Indo-African difficulties which 
many feared in British Guiana have failed to 
materialise, the white ruling class has abdicated 
political power fairly gracefully, and labour leaders 
on the various Executive Councils are doing what 
they can, given limited resources, to operate the 
national economy for the benefit of the worker. But, 
as Dr. Henriques points out, this is as yet superficial. 
Below this there is still racial bitterness and strong 
feeling. West Indian society retains its ‘ white bias,’ 
the coloured middle class hangs unhappily between 
a white upper class which rejects it, and a black work- 
ing class whose transmogrifications of European 
patterns of life it does not want. Young men and 
women marry ‘to raise their colour,’ and orient 
themselves to the European way of life. 


Now turn to the Bermuda Report, written by five 
white and four coloured Members of the House of 


1 Family and Colour in Jamaica, F. R. Henriques, 
Eyre and Spottiswoode, 18s. 


Assembly. (In Bermuda, unlike any of the other 
Colonies but like the United States, any Negro blood 
puts a person in the ‘coloured’ category; elsewhere 
the ‘coloured’ are those of mixed blood, and there 
is a third category of those who are predominantly 
Negro.) It admits that racial tensions have increased 
in the last ten years (p. 2), and seeks a programme 
which can improve them. The final recommendations 
touch various aspects of Bermudan life: the civil 
service should be free of racial discrimination, but 
full efficiency is the paramount consideration; 
appointments to the Executive and Legislative 
Councils, to Government Boards (which influence 
departmental policy) and as Justices of the Peace 
should be on the basis of merit; segregation in 
hospitals should be abolished. On the other hand, 
the Report opposes the end of segregation in the 
schools ‘ until changes in social thinking should invite 
reconsideration’ (p. 10), and there is the general 
observation: ‘We must be careful to keep our 
reforms in line with the generally accepted conditions 


- of the countries from which we get the majority of 


our visitors if we are to avoid the risk of endangering 
our vital trade interests.’ (p. 3.) 


This report is signed by four leading coloured Mem- 
bers of the House of Assembly, including Dr. E. F. 
Gordon who has been the leading figure in the fight 
for racial equality in the last decade. No doubt it is 
endorsed by most Bermudans of both races. To 
understand the Report we must turn back to Dr. 
Henriques and see how the coloured-black majority 
have come to accept white ideas of gradualism in 
matters which affect them so closely. First, though, 
one of the basic ideas held in both the Bahamas and 
Bermuda is that the tourist trade is dependent on the 
retention of Jim Crow regulations—of course it is 
impossible to prove such a statement—the point made 
that tourists are going in larger numbers to Jamaica 
and other Colonies in the Caribbean overlooks the 
fact that most hotels there, certainly those along the 
fashionable northern coast of Jamaica around Mon- 
tego Bay, practise racial discrimination as effectively 
as any in Bermuda. The theory is widely held, and 
many coloured persons believe it as firmly as any 
white supremacist. As the Bahamas and Bermuda 
are completely dependent on the tourist industry the 
argument appears unanswerable. However, it must 
be noted that once it was thought that anti-Jewish 
policies were equally necessary to keep the American 
tourist happy. This theory was discredited by the 
Second World War, and there are now great numbers 
of Jewish visitors. Should American Negroes reach 
a standard of economic and social equality at home, 
then no doubt the barriers to them overseas would 
come tumbling down. 


The key to all the racial problems of these Colonies 
is to be found in the slave society of the seventeenth 
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and eighteenth centuries. Then the pyramid of society 
was wholly based on complexional grading which in 
turn referred to legal status—slave owner, free born 
or freed coloured or black, and at the base the 
majority of the population still slaves. ‘Because of 


his inescapable colour heritage the mind of the. 


Jamaican is the seat of a deep conflict which is 
exhibited in the formation of a particular personality 
configuration. . . Although he is unable to take over 
white ideas and culture completely, he can still 
achieve some measure of identification if his physical 
appearance allows it. It is this essential in-between- 
ness, or half-identification, which is the basis of his 
personality.’ (pp. 62-63.) Dr. Henriques suggests 
that the ultimate solution may be that adopted by 
Brazil, idealising the concept of ‘mixed blood’ as 
the desirable type, and the corner-stone of society. 
With long Anglo-Saxon traditions of supremacy and 
‘white bias,’ countered by Marcus Garvey’s racial 
exclusiveness, that will take a revolution in West 
Indian thought. 


Dr. Henriques paints too gloomy a picture some- 
times, and his suggestion that Kingston merchants 
clinch a business deal by exchanging wives (p. 95) is 
surprising. His footnotes never give page references, 
and sometimes he unnecessarily duplicates existing 
studies. Nevertheless it is an interesting book, and 
one that provides the non-West Indian with a fairly 
good picture of life in the area, although the best is 
still, I think, Edgar Mittelholzer’s novel of Trinidad, 
A Day at the Office. There are many optimistic 
trends which are neglected—probably because Dr. 
Henriques confines his attention strictly to Jamaica. 
In the smaller islands of the Eastern Caribbean there 
is now a greater tendency to accept colour and not 
aspire to lighter shades; certain discrepancies in 
census reports can only be explained by people who 
Once insisted on calling themselves ‘mixed’ or 
‘ white’ now stating that they are ‘ black’ or ‘ mixed’ 
respectively. Whites who, it was thought, had been 
driven from political life forever by adult suffrage 
are re-entering politics. Tensions are being trans- 
ferred from public affairs to private relationships 
where they are much harder to eradicate. 


There is little that can be done by Government to 
remove them, for although laws against discrimina- 
tory practices have been passed in the American 
Caribbean territories, such positive legislation is con- 
trary to British legal ideas. A further complication 
is that the Bahamas and Bermuda, as the two surviv- 
ing examples of the Old Representative System, are 
excluded from the Crown’s right to legislate by Order- 
in-Council, and any Act would have to be passed 
by the Imperial Parliament at Westminster. In both 
Colonies despite franchise restrictions (in Bermuda 
there is plural voting on a property qualification, and 
in the Bahamas an all-male electorate) coloured and 
black electors are in a majority, but have never 
supported candidates of their own race with any 
great enthusiasm. The tools to end discrimination 
lie to their hands, and it is the social structure and 
aspirations of the community which stimulate the 
practice which must be altered first. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Waging Peace 


Dear Sir,—I have to-day written for Socialist Com- 
mentary a reply to its editorial on Waging Peace 
which I suspect to have come from Rita Hinden, and. 
therefore will not repeat the general argument here. 
But 1 must correct her on a particular point which 
she made in criticising our pamphlet in the March 
number of Venture. 

Her case seems to be that Labour is committed by 
Party resolution to propose no substantial reduction 
in arms expenditure; and she thinks we could finance 
the whole of our assistance to under-developed 
countries ‘if we were prepared to accept each year 
a smaller rise in our standard of living than we now 
enjoy.’ In support of this case she says that * con- 
sumers’ expenditure in Britain has been increasing 
by an average of £470m. a year since 1946.’ I wish 
this were really true. Alas, it is only financially true— 
four-fifths of the ‘increase’ being caused solely by 
rising prices. In real terms, Consumer Expenditure 
at 1948 Factor Costs was in 1946 £6,712m.; and in 
1952 £7,254m.; an average increase of only £90m. per 
year. (Figures from National Income and Expendi- 
ture 1946-53: page 7.) 

I and my fellow authors of Waging Peace have 
never been timid about proclaiming our view that 
the cost of helping under-developed countries and of 
attacking surviving social injustice in this country is 
something which will require effort and even sacrifice 
from millions of ordinary people. But if to-day any- 
one soberly assesses the military risks on the one 
hand and the social, political and economic risks on 
the other, I believe he will conclude, not only as a 
matter of morality or idealism, but as a matter of 
prudently safeguarding our long-term security, that 
it would be wise to make a transfer of a substantial 
sum—perhaps two or three hundred millions for a 
start—from defence to the costs of helping the under- 
developed countries. 

Judging by a motion on this subject signed by 
some 150 members of the Parliamentary Party with 
the approval of the leadership, something of this kind 
would seem to be becoming the official policy of the 
Party. But if there be doubts, we had better have 
some crisp resolutions on the subject and vote on 
them at the next Party Conference. 

Yours faithfully, 


House of Commons. Richard Acland. 


Sir,—Dr. Rita Hinden is concerned to know 
whether the gift of large sums of money for develop- 
ment would be ‘a good thing for colonial peoples— 
for their sense of independence, responsibility and 
self-respect.’ 

She will doubtless have observed that the natives 
of the United Kingdom have managed to bear the gift 
of £40m. from the U.S.A. for the purpose of purchas- 
ing guns, with commendable fortitude. 2 

Yours faithfully, 
Leslie Hale. 


South Africa 


Dear Sir,—The opening paragraph in your article 
Towards South African Democracy in the January 
number of Venture calls attention to a matter which 
should indeed receive more recognition in Great 
Britain, namely, the groups and individuals who up- 
hold the broader principles of humanity and justice 
in the Union. That these principles seem less articu- 
late than those contained in party politics is due 
perhaps, to the very fact that they are principles— 
a way of living, a way of thought which arises from 
.a liberalism which is in our hearts and cannot easily 
be expressed in party slogans. 

For years, during residence in South Africa, I have 
been in touch with individuals who express and live 
by the sentiments which make manifest such a way 
of living for all people of all colours. And IJ wish 


to draw attention to the fact which dawned upon me 
by degrees during a recent visit to the Union; which 
is that these principles are now a matter of argument 
in circles which in my previous experiences would. 
have been merely shocked by their presentation. This 
is the only way perhaps it will be specified or made 
manifest—as yet. But the seed is planted and will I 
believe, given time, bear fruit. But it must be recog- 
nised and fostered, particularly in this country by 
those who hold the belief that the principles of 
humanity can only be fully expressed in a way of life 
which, ignoring the profit motive, establishes the right 
of all human beings to develop and advance, with 
due allowance for the lives they choose as soon as 
they become conscious of the need to do so. 


Yours faithfully, 


London, S.W.1!. L.C. M. Lockhart. 


THE COLOMBO PLAN IN OPERATION 


HE Colombo Plan was launched in 1950 by 

Australia, Canada, Ceylon, New Zealand, Pakistan 
and the United Kingdom. Since then Indonesia, 
Nepal, Viet Nam, Laos, Cambodia and Burma have 
joined in. The area covered stretches across Asia 
from the borders of Afghanistan to the north of 
Australia, and includes between 600 million and 700 
million people. 

The chief objective of the Plan is to increase food 
production and so raise the pitifully low diet of the 
Asian peoples and provide for the rapidly increasing 
population which is growing at the rate of 8 millions 
a year. The development programme is planned for 
‘six years from July, 1951, and the total cost is esti- 
mated at £1,868 millions. In addition a Technical 
Co-operation scheme to the value of £8 million is 
included as an integral part of the Plan. 


In the last report ‘The Colombo Plan, October, 
1953 (H.M.S.O., 3s. 6d.) it is heartening to note that 
there has been real progress despite economic set- 
backs. These have been severe. The world prices of 
rubber, tin, cotton, jute and other primary products 
have slumped, whilst imports have remained station- 
ary after the rise in the cost of capital goods in 1950 
and 1951. The receiving countries—Burma, Pakistan, 
India and Ceylon—have made efforts to increase their 
own contributions which have risen from £345m. in 
1951 to £429m. in 1953 by using accumulated sur- 
pluses from the boom period or raising internal loans. 

Solid achievement is now recorded. India has 
increased her food production by 5 million tons and, 
through irrigation, has improved 34 million acres of 
land. Nearly one-third of India’s expenditure has 
been devoted to improving transport, and a post-war 
record has been established in the production of 
cotton cloth. ; 

Ceylon, in the dramatic Gal Oya project, assisted 
by a United Nations team of experts, is clearing the 
jungle for rice cultivation at the rate of 20,000 acres 
a year. Electricity production has increased, and the 
overdue improvement to Colombo harbour is well 
advanced. Ceylon has a proud position in Asia of 
maintaining free education and a free health service, 


though her Rural Development Plan has been ham- 
pered by lack of finance in spite of the generous 
response of the villagers in offering free labour and 
land for constructing capital works. Pakistan is 
tackling desert conditions with irrigation schemes and 
has brought 500,000 acres under cultivation. Malaya 
is diversifying her economy which is now too depen- 
dent upon exports of tin and rubber and imports of 
rice. In spite of the difficulties of the ‘Emergency,’ 
200,000 acres of rice land have been brought into 
production. Singapore and the Federation have both 
completed new power stations. 


The receiving countries have used very little 
external aid so far, but this situation is likely to change 
Owing to their greatly reduced resources resulting 
from the fall in prices of raw materials. External 
aid cannot be a long-term solution, but it can break 
the vicious circle of lack of savings and lack of 
development. 

As far as Britain’s contribution is concerned the 
Government is releasing block sterling balances at the 
rate of £42 million a year for six years, to India, 
Pakistan and Ceylon. The United Kingdom has also 
contributed £65 million to the development of Malaya, 
Singapore, North Borneo and Sarawak. 


The technical section of the Plan took time to 
operate, as it depended not only on the planning but 
also the execution of specific projects requiring 
technicians from overseas. The training of technicians 
in their own countries is an important part of the 
project, and so the provision of equipment for tech- 
nical institutions is included as part of the assistance 
available. The sending of trainees abroad to gain 
experience is also an essential part of the scheme. 
The Report states that eight Asian countries applied 
for 309 experts and were provided with 177. 
Thirteen countries applied for 1,644 places for 
trainees and 1,145 were provided. Australia’s con- 
tribution was outstanding in providing 44 experts and 
402 places for trainees compared with 78 experts and 
177 places offered by the United Kingdom. Up to 


(Continued on page 12) waists 


Parliament 


Co-operative Marketing in the Gold Coast. Mr. 
Beswick asked whether the decision to refuse repre- 
sentation of the Gold Coast Co-operative Marketing 
Association on the Cocoa Marketing Board on the 
ground that the Society was a marketing and not-a 
producers’ organisation could be reconsidered in view 
of the fact that the Association was a non-profit- 
making organisation composed entirely of producer 
members. Mr. Foster (Under-Secretary for Com- 
monwealth Relations) replied that this was entirely 
a matter for the Gold Coast Government, which 
appointed the members of the Board. He was in- 
formed that the Co-operative Marketing Association 
was one of the Board’s licensed buying agents and 
that it was not the policy of the Government for any 
licensed buying agent to be represented on the Board. 
Mr. Beswick urged that this was not a buying agent 
in the same sense as a profit-making organisation 
composed only of buyers, but was a producers’ 
organisation. He asked that representation should be 
made to give some encouragement to this Association, 
which had done good work and could do still better 
work. Mr. J. Griffiths asked whether Mr. Foster 
would ask the Colonial Secretary to discuss this 
matter with the Gold Coast Government, and also 
ask him to recognise and encourage these organisa- 
tions in every way. Mr. Foster said that he believed 
that the point had been well understood by the 
Government. (March 3, 1954.) 


The Cocoa Purchasing Company of the Gold Coast. 
Mr. Beswick asked to what extent it was intended 
that the Cocoa Purchasing Company Ltd. should fulfil 
marketing and credit functions now carried out by 
the Co-operative Marketing Association. Mr. Foster 
replied that the Cocoa Purchasing Company was one 
of a number of buying agents licensed by the Cocoa 
Marketing Board. The Government considered that 
there was room for both this company and for the 
Co-operative Marketing Association. There was no 
intention that the company should exercise a mono- 
poly. Mr. Beswick added that the Minister would 
appreciate that the Company was usurping functions 
hitherto exercised by the Co-operative Association, 
so would he at least see that the same encouragement 
was given to the Co-operative Association as was 
given to the Cocoa Purchasing Company. Mr. Foster 
replied that the provisional figures for the last crop 
showed that 19.7 per cent. had been handled by the 
Co-operative Marketing Association and 17.8 per 
cent. by the Cocoa Purchasing Company. (March 3, 
1954.) 


Local Government in Malaya. Mr. Awbery asked 
how many towns had now elected councils; how 
many would be added during the present year; to 
what extent the qualifications for electors and coun- 
cillors were uniform throughout the area; and 
whether a special minister could be appointed to deal 
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with local government matters as suggested in the 
Bedale Report. Mr. Foster replied that 15 towns in 
the Federation had elected municipal or town 
councils. Five more town councils would definitely 
be established in 1954 and four others might be. The 
qualifications for electors and councillors were 
decided by the Governments of the States and Settle- 
ments and differed slightly from one to another. A 
Minister had been appointed last November with 
responsibility for a new portfolio covering local 
government, housing and town planning. (March 3,. 
1954.) 


Constitutional Development in Tanganyika. Mr. 
James Johnson asked what steps had been taken to: 
implement the section of the Mackenzie Report con- 
cerned with franchise. Mr. Foster replied that the 
Report had been debated in the Leg*slative Council 
in October. All members had been unanimous in 
the opinion that the country was not at present ready 
for the introduction of an electoral system and that 
progress should not be unduly hurried. The Local 
Government Ordinance embodied a number of 
recommendations in the Report and had authorised 
the making of regulations for the institution of elec- 
tions to local government bodies where this proved 
practicable. Mr. Johnson asked whether the Minister 
would consider either Tanga or Dar-es-Salaam as one: 
constituency with which to begin a common roll 
system for elections. Mr. Foster said that the Legis- 
lative Council had decided to start with local elections. 
(March 3, 1954.) 


The People’s United Party in British Honduras. 
Mr. Robinson asked what information was available 
regarding links between the People’s United Party 
and Guatemala. Mr. Foster replied that in view of 
the allegations which had been made from time to 
time of the connections between the People’s United 
Party and the Guatemalan Government, it had been 
decided that an impartial enquiry should be held as 
soon as possible by a Commissioner appointed from 
outside the Colony. (March 10, 1954.) 


Economic Development in Cyprus. In reply to 
Mr. Wade, Mr. Lyttelton said that the development 
programme entailed expenditure of nearly £7}m. 
during the ten year period up to March, 1956. About 
£2m. of this would come from Colonial Development 
and Welfare funds. Prominent developments were 
agricultural and irrigation schemes, medical and 
health services, harbour and road improvements and 
village public services. Outside the development pro- 
gramme the Public Loan Fund, financed by the 
Government, would lend £3m. for municipal and 
village development. About £5m., of which a large 
part had already been raised in London, was also 
expected to be spent on the central electrification 
scheme. (February 24, 1954.) 


Guide to Books 


Men against the Jungle 
By Ritchie Calder. (Allen and Unwin, 15s.) 


The United Nations sent out a Mission to report 
on the work of the Technical Assistance Board in 
South-east Asia. Instead of a Blue Book, read by 
the experts, the author has given us an exciting and 
dramatic account, with excellent photographs of the 
work of the Specialised Agencies. He brings us into 
intimate contact with the Asian people, as human 
beings, contributing to our knowledge of their 
religions and customs, their fears and hopes. He 
‘convinces us that the U.N. organisations are making 
an imaginative and constructive contribution to the 
problem of Poverty-Disease-Under-production and 
Ignorance—a vicious circle. 

There is a welcome emphasis on the importance 
of the attitude of the Western expert. There have been 
too many reports on waste of time and money 
because the experts are not prepared to learn before 
they teach. ‘In technical assistance, how you do a 
thing may be more important than what you do. If 
the attitude is unsympathetic, no matter how sound 
the advice, it will not be taken. If susceptibilities 
are outraged, not only does the project suffer, but a 
dislike of all foreign help may be engendered.’ 

Ritchie Calder started his journey the right way by 
‘Staying with the jungle Dyaks of North Borneo to 
find out what were the resistances to change. In his 
travels through Indonesia, Thailand, Burma, Pakis- 
tan and Afghanistan, whilst recording the achieve- 
ments of the Specialised Agencies, he helps us to 
understand Asian values. The book is a challenge 
to all Western nations to contribute a proportion of 
their standard of living so that large-scale develop- 
ments can follow where Technical Assistance has led 
the way. 

Hilda Selwyn-Clarke. 


Special Study on Social Conditions in Non-Self- 
Governing Territories. 


(United Nations Publications Sales No. 1953. 
Vi Bi2.. 15 /=.) 


The latest special study by the U.N. Secretariat 
‘based on information submitted by colonial powers 
under Article 73e of the Charter deals with social 
welfare. There are chapters on urban welfare, 
workers’ housing, family and child welfare, peasant 
settlement, public health (a long survey taking up 
almost one-third of the volume), and two chapters 
on rather more nebulous subjects, race relations and 
standards of living. It ends with a lament over the 

' inadequacy of vital statistics for so many of the major 
‘colonies, and throughout the study one gets only 
tantalising. glimpses of the various subjects. How- 
ever, the wealth of the material compensates for much 
that is lacking in its presentation. 

The chapter on standards of living does an excel- 
Tent job of assembling what little information there‘is 
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on national incomes, standards of consumption, cost 
of living, minimum wages and terms of trade. Few 
territories can show a noticeable increase in real 
income since 1938-39 which is usually taken as the 
base year, but almost all can show a rising population 
and many a swing to an unfavourable balance in the 
terms of trade. The section on race relations is more 
cheerful, and if reports and resolutions were the 
deciding factor the battle would be almost won. As 
it is, racial discrimination is moving off the statute 
book into private practices where it is much more 
difficult to eradicate. 

Elsewhere the exotica of how one’s neighbour does 
the job catches the eye. Per capita income in Hawaii 
is probably equal to that in the United States, and in 
Alaska; excepting the hunters and fishers of the north, 
it is higher. There is the new Greenland Criminal 
Code which, whilst taking its definitions of crimes 
from the Danish Code, leaves the formulation of the 
sanction to local committees who choose from a list 
appended, by using local knowledge making the 
punishment fit the offender. Finally, the thought that 
Flemish is offered as the preferred second language 
in the Belgian Congo must disturb colonials who will 
now have to keep a wary eye on Welsh nationalists. 


CoH. 


SHORT NOTICES 


Sir Albert Howard in India, by Louise E. Howard. 
(Faber, 21s.) In this description of her husband’s 
work in India Lady Howard depicts him as the human 
champion rather than as the scientific researcher. No 
attempt is made to bring his work into relation with 
modern soil science, but the work of nearly thirty 
years is allowed to speak for itself. The social setting 
of husbandry was the core of his work, not abstract 
agricultural research or the isolated experiments of 
Research Stations. He used methods which could be 
translated by the peasant farmer into his daily work 
to improve the crops of India. In doing so, he not 
only improved agricultural methods but also human, 
labour and race relations, without which the best 
methods of production must remain sterile. 


The New Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
(Federal Information Services, 1954. No price.) A 
brief and simple introduction to the geography, 
administration, economy and history of the three 
territories. It is well illustrated and contains a double 
page map. While the bare bones of economic and 
historical development are admirably summarised, 
this simplicity is deceptive in that no hint of the many 
problems of race relations, land tenure and African 
political development is provided. Copies will be 
sent on request to individuals or organisations at any 
address from Colin Black, Public Relations Officer, 
Rhodesia House, 429, Strand, London, We : 
5 


Our Folk Lore and Fables: Part IL, by Kiea Epelle. 
(Crownbird Publications. Public Relations Depart- 
ment, Lagos. 3d.) A pamphlet containing short folk 
tales and saws, reminiscent of Aesop in their kindly 
insight into human foibles, and of Brer Rabbit with 
the tortoise as hero. 


The Functions of the Modern State: Report of the 
1952 Erkowit Study Group. (University College of 
Khartoum. Price P.T. 15.) A student examination 
of the State in relation to the economics, welfare, 
character and freedom of its citizens. The funda- 
mental issue of whether people are uniquely valuable 
individuals or merely raw material for social planning 
was debated and the political theory and practice of 
Britain, the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. largely drawn 
upon. The problem of presenting social democracy 
to the Sudan in a familiar rather than alien form was 
deemed to be generally desirable but difficult of 
achievement. 


Stand Therefore!, by Michael Furse. (S.P.C.K. 
1953. 17s. 6d.) The story of an Anglican Bishop 
who spent 17 of his working years in South Africa 
and attempted to improve the lot of workers both 
white and black, whose conditions in 1903 were those 
which ‘no breeder of thoroughbred pigs would have 
tolerated.’ White labour between the devil of mining 
companies wanting cheap labour and the deep sea 
of Africans who could supply it were mainly con- 
cerned with bettering their own conditions, and in 
the General Strike of 1912 in Johannesburg, Bishop 
Furse was in the forefront of the negotiations which 
led to the satisfaction of the workers’ demands. In 
1920, when he left South Africa to become Bishop of 
St. Albans, he wrote an open letter to General Smuts 
which received both publicity and support from many 
quarters. In this he pleaded for a more generous and 
human Native policy and suggested that separate 
taxation should be established to counteract increas- 
ing resentment at exploitation and lack of education: 
that Native Commissioners (to include an African) 
should be set up and Native Regional Advisory 
Councils established. ‘The patience of the African 
shames you,’ said Bishop Furse, and much of his 
life’s work was devoted to ensuring that this patience 
should not be in vain. 
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June, 1953, the expenditure on this service was. 
£894,159, -but engineers of all kinds and people to: 
take charge of spécialised departments in advanced 
technical institutes are proving difficult to find. Close: 
contact is maintained with United Nations Technical 
Assistance by a representative of the Board attending 
the meetings of the Consultative Committee of the: 
Colombo Plan. 
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1 The full text of the Agreement is given in the White: 
Paper Withdrawal of Recognition from Kabaka Mutesa IT 
of Buganda, Cmd. 9028. H.M. Stationery Office, 1s. 6d- 

2 See Troubled Uganda, by E. M. K. Mulira, Fabian 
Colonial Bureau, 1950. 

3 The principal stages were as follows: 


Composition of the Great Lukiko under the Uganda 
Agreement of 1900:— 


Ministers ai ts ue 5 de 3 
Saza Chiefs ~... Lad ree ay, 20 
Notables selected by the Kabaka ... 60 
Others appointed by the Kabaka ... 6 

89 


Composition of the Great Lukiko in 1946:— 


Ministers re a ie ie 3 
Saza Chiefs... ae A Ae 20 
Notables selected by the Kabaka ... 29 
Nominees of the Kabaka_... aed 6 
Elected members an Po Te 31 

89 


Composition of the Great Lukiko in 1951:— 


Ministers ae ae ne ae 3 
Saza Chiefs... oe hes 15 20 
Notables selected by the Kabaka ... 20 
Nominees of the Kabaka_... iy 6 
Elected by Saza Councils... Se 20 

Elected through electoral colleges at 
‘parish’ level ace st Ene 20 
89 


4 See Memorandum on Constitutional Development 
ae ee in Buganda, Government Printer, Entebbe, 
s. 75. 
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